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large magnificence. And interweaving with this and embracing it
now with a suggestion almost of explanation, was a still more
intimate strand in her philosophy, her long established conviction
that there was a great excess of Stupids in the world.
Stupids were the enemy. This grey film that rested upon things,
this formalism, this shallowness, this refusal to take life in a grand
and adventurous way, were all the work of Stupids. Stupids were
her enemies as dogs are the enemies of cats.
Her conception of life as a war for self-preservation against
Stupids dated from the days when she had been a small, fragile,
but intractable child, much afflicted by governesses in her father's
rambling Warwickshire rectory. Stupids were lumps. Stupids were
obstacles. Stupids were flatteners and diluters and spoilers of
exciting and delightful things. They told you not to and said it was
dinner-time. They wanted you to put on galoshes. They said you
mustn't be too eager to excel and that everyone would laugh at
you. "Don't over-do it,3 they said. In the place of your lovely
things which they marred, they had disgusting gustoes of their
own. They made ineffable Channel-crossing faces when one said
sensible things about religion and they abased themselves in an
inelegant collapse of loyalty before quite obviously commonplace
people, and quite obviously absurd institutions. And they wanted
you to! And made fusses and scenes when you didn't! Oh! Stupids!
She met them in the countryside, she met them again at Sorner-
ville College where she had imagined she would be released into a
company of free and vigorous virgins.
And now in this new life of great wealth and distinction, in
which it ought to be so easy for men and women to become at
least as noble as their furniture and at least as glorious as their
gardens, there were moments when it seemed to her that Stupid
was King.
She came back to her idea of Philip as awakening, as endeavour-
ing to awake, from something that hypnotised him, that had
caught him and hypnotised him quite early in life. He had been
caught by Stupids and made to respect their opinions and their
standards; he had been trained to a great and biased toleration of
Stupids, so that they pervaded his life and wasted his time and
interrupted his development. The Stupids at school had per-
suaded him that work was nothing arid games were everything.
The Stupids of his set had insisted that most of the English
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